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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 463 

First, equatorial Africa, second, Lake Nyasa district. The latter having 
seven methods to its credit might be considered the birthplace, although 
four of these cannot be adjuncts to the eating of meat but are simply 
for ornament. In considering the distribution of the custom, the Lake 
Nyasa district is found to be the most southern occurrence of tooth muti- 
lations. If the tribes there were the originators one would expect the 
custom to appear all around them. This is not the case. There is but 
one custom appearing south of this district practiced by but one tribe. 
To this we may add that the Bantu tribes are known to have migrated 
southward. These facts, taken all together, point out that this region 
was not the original home of the mutilations. 

Equatorial Africa has also seven customs to its credit, but these are 
not restricted to a small area, since they have spread in all directions, 
though more southward than northward. This fact considered in con- 
nection with the southward migrations of the Bantu, might tend to prove 
that we have here either the cradle of the custom or that it was in vogue 
here at an earlier date than in the Lake Nyasa district. 

Bene van Rippen 
Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Pueblo Clans: A Reply* 

Professor Kroeber makes my "theory" entirely too definite. I 
do not know how much truth there is in the Hopi migration legends, but 
I do not reject them in toto merely because they are legends. On the 
contrary I consider that they embody some truth because other facts — 
the Shoshonean language and Pueblo culture of the Hopi, and the dis- 
tribution of clans among the Hopi and Zuni and in Cochiti — tend to 
bear them out. I agree with Professor Kroeber that it is most reason- 
able to assume that the core of the Hopi nation was Shoshonean, and that 
the majority (or perhaps I should say the plurality) always spoke a 
Shoshonean dialect, but this does not preclude the incorporation of other 
peoples, even in considerable numbers, from a very early date, nor the 
further possibility that such incorporations might yield in time a mass 
of population greater than the descendants of the original nucleus. The 
Lower Creeks may be cited as an actual instance of this process, only 
two of their ten or twelve towns having originally spoken the now uni- 
versal Muskogee idiom. 

John R. Swanton 

Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, D. C. 



' Pages 328-331, above. 



